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SANTA FE TRAIL. 


M. M. MARMADUKE JOURNAB. 


Notes by F. A. Sampson. 


In the Missouri Historical Review for January, 1910, was 
printed the journal of Captain Wm. Becknell of a trip from 
Franklin to Santa Fe made in 1821, by which he became the 
founder of the Santa Fe trade, and the father of the Santa Fe 
trail. This journal was copied from the Missouri Intelligen- 
eer and Boon’s Liek Advertiser of April 22, 1828. In the 
present number is given the journal of another expedition 
from Franklin to Santa Fe, made in 1824, by M. 
M. Marmaduke, of Saline county, Missouri, and printed in 
the Missouri Intelligencer of September 2, 1825. Marma- 
duke was elected Lieut. Governor of Missouri in 1840, with 
Gov. Reynolds, and upon the death of the latter he became 
Governor for the balance of the term ending in 1844. The 
journal is an interesting one, showing the condition of the 
trail at that early day. 
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‘*Crossed the Missouri river at Hardiman’s ferry, (1) six 
miles above Franklin, on Sunday the 16th May, 1824, and en- 
camped two miles from the ferry, in a beautiful prairie. (2) 

23d—Enecamped in the prairie at Camp General Rendezvous 





1. The name Hardeman is correctly given in the “History of 
Howard and Cooper Counties, 1883,” and in Switzler’s History of Mis- 
souri.” At a point five miles above Franklin and just above a point 
opposite the mouth of the Lamine river was a lovely and famous re- 
treat—“Hardeman’s Garden,” a place similar to that of Shaw’s Garden 
in St. Louis. John Hardeman, a native of North Carolina, born in 
1776, who moved to Missouri in 1817 and two years later to Howard 
county, where he bought land, and laid out upon it ten acres 
for a garden, which became famous for its native and tropical flowers 
and plants, and which in its day was superior to any other west of the 
Alleghenies. In 1826 the river commenced cutting into and carrying 
away the garden, and in 1829 its owner, while on his way home from 
Mexico died of yellow fever in New Orleans. The part of the farm 
that was not carried away was sold by the family in 1865. Hon. G. O. 
Hardeman, who was a member of the Missouri legislature, in the 23th 
General Assembly in 1877, was a son of John Hardeman, and from 
his son, G. A. Hardeman, of Gray’s Summit, Missouri, the State His 
terical Society received the manuscript collection of his father and 
grandfather, including letters of John Hardeman, and also letters of 
Henry Clay and other prominent persons to him. 

It is generally stated that the Santa Fe trail crossed the river at 
Arrow Rock, and that is doubtless correct. Judge Napton, of Mar- 
shall, writes that there is a man now living in that town, 86 years old, 
who married a Miss McMahan whose mother was a daushter of 
Sarshall Cooper, who was killed by an Indian in Cooper’s Fort—Mc- 
Mahan and his wife settled on the Cooper county side of the river, 
above the mouth of the Lamine and opposite the Hardeman Garden 
and Ferry. Mrs. McMahan told this man about 1858 of the Santa 
Fe traders crossing the river at this place and coming by their house, 
and that she and her husband got on their horses and accompanied 
them to the camp of that night, and remained over night with them. 
He did not remember the exact date, nor whether it was the Marma- 
duke or some other party of traders. Judge Napton writes: 

“There is no evidence that the crossing at Hardeman’s was used 
by the Santa Fe traders any other year than 1824. The first band of 
traders who went out from Franklin in 1821 crossed at Arrow Rock, 
so says Capt. Becknell, who got wp the party and commanded them 
on the march to Santa Fe. Then in the succeeding years up to 1826 
or 28, he crossed there every year, and after that time Becknell took 
up his residence at Arrow Rock, established a ferry over the Mis- 
souri himself, the ferry boat being made of two large keel boats lashed 
together, with a platform on top, and a railing to keep stock on. 

“Capt. Becknell represented Saline eounty in 1828 and 30—two 


terms. What became of him is unknown to the history of this se-:- 
tion.” 
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(3) about 3 miles from any settlement, on our way into the 
wilderness. 

24th—Remained at camp making the necessary 
rules and regulations for the government of the company, and 
in the evening held an election for three officers, when A. Le- 
grand was chosen captain, Paul Anderson lieutenant, and 
Simpson, ensign. We this evening ascertained the whole 
strength of our company to be 81 persons and two servants; 
we also had 2 road waggons, 20 dearborns, 2 carts (4) and one 
small piece of cannon. The amount of goods taken with us is 
supposed to be about $30,000. We have with us about 200 
horses and mules. 

25th—Travelled 10 miles to Blue Springs, and passed over 
a prairie country uneven and rolling, but of fine rich soil. We 
this day travelled the Missionary road. (5) 








2. The camp was probably in the immediate neighborhood of the 

Dr. Sappington settlement; Sappington settled there in 1819, and it 
> can reedily be conjectured that Marmaduke then first met the Miss 
Sappington who afterwards became his wife. 

3. This camp where the expedition was assembled and organized 
was near the present east lines of Jackson county, and as the journal 
says ten miles east of Blue Springs. It is said that the next settle- 
ment to Fort Osage, a military post, in the limits of Jackson county, 
Was at Blue Springs. A few years later, 1830, Independence became 
the place of rendezvous or organization of the Santa Fe expeditions. 

4. <A late article on the Santa Fe trail says that Captain Bonne- 
ville organized an expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 1832, and that 
he was the first trader to employ wagons for transportation of goods, 
and that Sibley, or Fort Osage as it was originally called had the dis- 
tinction of being the first point on the Missouri river to employ a 
wagon train. 

In the Review ef January, 1910, was given the journal of Capt. 
Wm. Becknell, of a jouraey from Franklin to Santa Fe, as printed in 
the Missouri Intelligencer of April 22, 1823, which journey was made 
in 1821, by which expedition Chittenden in “The American Trade of 
the Far West” says Becknell became the founder of the Santa Fe 
tirade and the father of the Santa Fe trail. This was the first suc- 
cessful trading expedition to Santa Fe, and with him he took the first 
wagon that ever went over the trail. During the same year the In- 
telligencer says that Mr. Floyd in a speech in the U. S. House of 
Representatives stated that on the return of that expedition it had a 
wagon, but that this was a mistake as Becknell sold the wagon at 
Santa Fe. At that time Capt. Becknell stated that in his next trip in 
the fall of 1823, he would take three wagons, and Judge Napton in his 
History of Saline County says that he did so. Gov. McNair in his 
message of Nov. 4, 1822, to the Second General Assembly of Mis- 
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26th—Travelled about 22 miles. Saw several elk running 

across the prairie, and our hunters brought into camp several 
deer. 

27th—Crossed several branches of the Big Blue, and 
in one instance had to dig the banks and let the waggons and 
dearborns down by ropes. The prairie remarkable rich, and 
the whole face of it covered with most beautiful flowers. 

28th—Encamped on a branch of Kansas river 

29th—Encamped on one branch of the Marias de Seine. (6) 

June 3d—Travelled over a very rolling, hilly prairie, the 
grass short, and in many places covered with small pieces of 
rock, stone and limestone. Our hunters killed two antelopes 
and one elk. 

4th—Travelled 14 miles, over a bad road of creeks and 
hills, and encamped on the Verdigrise river. 

6th—Travelled over a road exceedingly bad and moun- 
tainous. Saw a great many prairie dogs, and shot at one. 
Heretofore with considerable difficulty we have been able to 
procure wood for cooking purposes; this evening we have been 
obliged to use buffalo dung. 





souri, in mention of the Santa Fe trail said “caravans of horses and 
mules loaded with merchandise have passed from Missouri to Santa 
Fe, and it is a fact to the belief of which no credit would have been 
given until it was performed, that waggons have this summer made 
the same journey.” Marmaduke had in all 25 wheeled conveyances. 


5. The “Missionary road” must have referred to a road from 
Lexington to Harmony Mission, but it was not a road that was used 
with that as an objective point long enough for it to now be definitely 
traced. After a delegation of Osage Indians in Washington expressed 
a desire in 1820 to have missionaries sent to them, the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions formed a party with a 
missionary, physician, workmen and their families, which left Pitts- 
burg in the spring of 1821, going by the Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri 
end Osage rivers, and after six months travel reached an Indian vil- 
lage where Papinsville now is, and the mission was located a mile 
trom it. The first cabins were put up by Col. Henry Renick, who 
lived in Lafayette county, and was perhaps the first one to blaze a 
road from the Missouri to The Mission, and later the supplies taken 
by boats to Lexington or to Independence were wagoned to the 
Missouri. 

The History of Cass and Bates Counties, 1883, gives the history 
of the Mission, and suggegstions as to the road have been made by 
Prof. G. C. Bgoadhead and Judge W. B. Napton to the editor. 

6. This was the Marias des Cygnes. 
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7th—Travelled 14 miles over a _ very hilly and 
broken road. This night had a tremendous’ gust 
of wind and rain, and the horses broke by the guard in 
defiance of every exertion to stop them. 

8th—Travelled 14 miles, and encamped on one of the 
branches of the Little Arkansas; killed 3 buffaloe and 1 ante- 
‘ope. An alarm was this evening given by our hunters that sev- 
eral hundred Indians were approaching; a party went out to 
reeonnoitre, and found them to be buffaloe. 

9th—Enecamped on the Little Arkansas river, near the 
sand hills; killed 9 buffaloes. Saw this day at least five 
thousand buffaloe, chiefly bulls. 

10th—Passed the Sand Hills—saw this day at least ten 
thousand buffaloe, the prairies were literally covered 
with them for many miles. Killed 9 buffaloe today—we this 
evening arrived at the G. Arkansas river, ard encamped on 
it; this river is at this place about 200 yards wide, but quite 
shallow, as our hunters forded it, and killed several buffaloe 
on the south side. At this place there is not the smallest ap- 
pearance of any kind of tree or shrubbery of any kind; the 
whole country being entirely prairie. From Franklin, Mis- 
souri, to this place, I make the distance 355 miles, and the 
course generally about W. S. W. 

11th—Travelled about 8 miles on the Arkan- 
sas, and encamped on the bank at _ noon, at 
which time a great number of buffaloe came running by the 
camp, and frightened the horses so that many of them broke 
off from the encampment at full speed, and joined in with 
the buffaloe in the race, and with great difficulty were check- 
ed. I beleive I must have seen this day at least ten or 
fifteen thousand buffaloe. 

12th—In consequence of the horses which ran 
off yesterday, we remained at the same encampment, and 
unfortunately for many of us, at 1 o’clock in the morning a 
number of buffalo crossed the river at the encampment and 
passed through it, which frightened off about two-thirds of the 
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horses of the party, many of which, however, were found in 
the course of the day and brought in. 

16th—Encamped on the Arkansas river, and find ourselves 
pretty nearly on foot, in consequence of the loss of our horses, 
and the estimated distance to St. Miguel, the first Spanish set- 
tlement, about 500 miles—a walk not altogether agreeable. 

17th—Saw a considerable number of buffaloe; saw and 
pursued an Indian, but did not overtake him. 

21st—Passed Louse Island; saw several wild horses. 

22d—tTravelled about 10 miles and stopped on the Arkan- 
sas river for the purpose of jerking buffalo meat. Killed 12 
or 15 buffaloes and 2 wild horses. 

28th—We this day crossed the Arkansas river and entered 
the N. Mexican Province. Encamped on the Sand Hills, 
without wood or water for man or beast. 

29th—Travelled 30 miles; left our encampment 
at + o’clock, a. m., and travelled without 
making any halt until about 4 o’clock, p. m., without 
a drop of water for our horses or mules, by which time many 
of them were nearly exhausted, as well as a number of the 
men; a dog which had travelled with us during our journey, 
this day fell down and expired, such was the extreme heat 
and suffering. Fortunately for us all at about 4 o’clock a 
small ravine was discovered and pursued for a few miles, and 
after digging in the sand at the bottom of it, water was pro- 
cured in sufficient quantity to satisfy both man and horse, but 
not till after five or six wells were sunk; and such was the 
extreme suffering of the animals that it was with the utmost 
difficulty could be kept out of the holes until buckets could be 
filled for them. I never in my life experienced a time when 
such general alarm and consternation pervaded every person 
en account of the want of water. 

30th—We this day remained stationary for 
the purpose of recruiting our horses; several 
were sent out in search of water, who returned 
evening after having succeeded. 


persons 
in the 
Our horses appeared to be 
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astonishingly refreshed this morning. Our hunters killed 
several buffaloe and one wild horse. 

July 3—Travelled along up the Semerone creek; water 
remarkably bad and scarce, having to dig for it at every place 
we stopped. One of our hunters wounded a wild horse, and 
brought him into camp; it is believed he can be recovered and 
made serviceable. 

5Sth—Enecamped on the same creek, where were three 
lodges of Indians. This day two of the dearborns gave way; 
one of them had a wheel entirely fitted out with new spokes 
in a very short time, and the other quickly repaired. 

8th—Travelled about 23 miles over a very sandy barren 
prairie, without water. Saw many green grapes, wild currants, 
ete. 

12th—-Travelled over an uneven and mountainous country, 
we begin now to approach the Rocky Mountains and find the 
country uneven, with high projecting knobs of mountains and 
rocks. Encamped on a stream that empties intv the Canadian 
fork of the Arkansas. Saw a great number of grasshoppers. 

17th—Crossed Red river, the water of which is of a very 
deep red color, resembling thin, weak blood. 

19th—Travelled in the midst of the cliffs and knobs of the 
Rocky Mountains; the mountains at this _ place 
are not exceedingly high, but appear to have 
been torn asunder by some uncommon _ convulsicn 
of nature, and to rise in stupendous knobs and points; but 
little timber to be seen in any direction; saw a number of wild 
and uncommon plants and weeds, some of which were ex- 
tremely odoriferous and fragrant; also a considerable number 
of birds of various kinds. 

22nd — Arrived at the anche’ or temporary 
residence of a Mr. Juan Peno, which is the _ first 
civilized habitation we have seen since we left the U. S. This 
was to us a pleasing prospect, as we were politely received. 
This man is wealthy, having 160,000 head of sheep, and many 
eattle, horses and mules. We encamped near his house, where 
we had fine spring water. 
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23d—-Travelled over a very hilly broken country; en- 
camped in the mountain without water; saw a number of 
herds of sheep and cattle. The sheep and cattle seem to be 
smaller than those of the U. S. 

25th—Arrived and encamped in the rear of St. Miguel. 
Considerable rejoicing appeared among the natives on our ar- 
rival, and they welcomed us with the best music the place af- 
forded. A description of this place can best be given by com- 
paring it to a large brickyard, where there are a number of 
kilns put up and not burnt; as all the houses are made of bricks 
dried in the sun, and none of them burnt; all the roofs are en- 
tirely flat; the inhabitants appear to me to be a miserably poor 
people, but perfectly happy and contented, and appeared 
very desirous to make our situation as agreeable as possible. 

27th—Left camp and travelled 3 miles on our way to Santa 
Fe, and encamped near a little village called St. James, where 
many of the inhabitants visited us. These people appear to 
be fond of the Americans, and wish to cultivate a good under- 
standing with them. 

28th—Arrived at Santa Fe about dusk. This is 
quite a populous place, but is built entirely of mud 
houses; some parts of the city are tolerably regularly built, 
cthers very irregularly. The inhabitants appear to ve 
friendly, and some of them are very wealthy; but by far the 
greater part are the most miserable, wretched, poor creatures 
that I have ever seen; yet they appear to be quite happy and 
contented in their miserable priest-ridden situation. 

This city is well supplied with good water; provisions 
very scarce; a great many beggars to be seen walking the 
streets. 

3lst—The distance from Franklin to this place is 
estimated at 931 miles. Entered our goods and arranged the 
taxes with the collector who appears to be an astonishingly 
obliging man as a public officer. 

August 1lst—Remained in town and endeavoring to seli 
goods, which we find difficult to do to advantage owing to the 
scarcity of money and the quality of the goods. 





POEL PONE AINE 
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May 31st, 1825—This day I left Santa Fe for the United 
States, having remained in this country about 10 months, dur- 
ing which time the following is the result of my observations, 
ete., on the subject of the manners, customs, ete., of the country 
and people. 

On my arrival in New Mexico, I was astonished at the 
blind zeal and enthusiasm of the people, all professing the 
Catholic religion, which I found to be the only religion toler- 
ated in the country, and which I do verily believe is the best 
that could possibly be established among them, as they ap- 
pear to live more happy under their religious yoke than any 
other profession I have ever known, and I believe die as hap- 
pily as any people in the world. The homage and adoration 
which they pay to their priests, far surpass that of any other 
religious sect to their God and is much greater than they 
themselves pay to their God, as all their worship to Him con- 
sists of the most ummeaning ceremony. 

As relates to their manners, customs, ete., I am reluctantly 
constrained to say, that I do not believe there is a people on 
the globe so entirely destitute of correct moral principles as 
the inhabitants of New Mexico, I scarcely know a single vice 
that it not indulged in by them to the very great excess, ex- 
cepting that of intoxication, and the absence of this is owiag 
to the searcity of ardent spirits. In fact every vice reigns 
among this people to the greatest extent that their poor, mise; 
able situation will admit. In justice, however, I can not for- 
bear to remark, that there does exist among them one solitary 
virtue, and that is hospitality to strangers; for when I consider 
the searcity there of human diet, I believe no people would 
more willingly divide their morsel with the stranger than they, 
and that too without any demand or expectation of compen- 
sation; but if you offer 'to return them the value, or ten times 
as much, it will at all times be received. 

As relates to their ideas of decency or modesty, they ap- 
pear to have the most imperfect notion, as the men and women 
will indiscriminately and freely converse together on the most 
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indecent, gross and vulgar subjects that can possibly be con- 
ceived, without the least embarrassment or confusion. 

As regards the face of the country, it is in general remark- 
ably poor and sterile, as not any kind of grain or vegetable can 
at any season of the year be raised without being watered by 
water from canals taken from springs or the rivers which run 
through the country. 

There are among these people but very few men of in- 
formation, and I believe no women at all of education. Their 
priests, perhaps, are the best informed men among them, and I 
sincerely believe nine-tenths of them to be the most abandoned 
scoundrels that disgrace human nature. ’’ 
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CITIES THAT WERE PROMISED. 


In the Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, 
the files of which are in the library of the Statc Historical So- 
ciety, are advertisements of a number of towns mentioned be- 
low, not one of which can now be found in a directory of Mis- 
souri, and even as early as 1837 when Wetmore’s Gazetteers was 
published they are not mentioned. The facts stated in the 
advertisements and the predictions made as to the future of 
the towns are of interest. The causes of their failures would 
be an interesting subject for investigation. 


AMERICA. 


Wm. M. Alexander for himself and other proprietors 
April 8, 1820, offered lots for sale. The town was ten miles 
above the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The 
town had been commenced a year before, was the permanent 
seat of justice of the county, and commanded the trade of an 
extensive, fertile and thriving tract of country. 


COLUMBIA. 


Robt. W. Morris, James Riggs and David P. Mahan were 
the proprietors of this town, October 1, 1819, which they state 
was in a pleasant and beautiful situation on the Missouri river, 
vearly opposite Missouriton, in the Little Osage bottom, and 
about forty miles nearly west of Boonville. An order of the 
County Court had been made to run a road from Boonville to 
the Pinnacles, fifteen miles below the town, through the mam 
street of which its continuation would pass. The resulting 
great western communication through the town and its navi- 
gable advantages would make it one of the most public places 
on the Missouri. Other advantages were pointed out—im- 
mense coal banks, sufficiency of timber, four miles from Salt 
Fork of the Lamine river and a neighborhood rapilly popu- 
lating. 

It will be noticed this was not the present Columbia, but a 
town on the Missouri river. 
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COLUMBUS. 

John D. Thomas, the proprietor, July 16, 1819, offered 
lots for sale. The town was situated on the South bank of 
the Missouri river, at the head of Petit Osage Bottom, and 
‘‘nearly opposite the notorious town site in the Sugar Tree 
Bottom.’’ It had several excellent springs of water which 
could be conveyed to any part of the town. There was a large 
bank of stone coal, an established ferry, and the town would 
probably be a county seat. 


SMITHTON. 

Taylor Berry, Richard Gentry and David Tod, trustees, 
July 23, 1819, advertise for a contract to build a double hewed 
log house, shingle roof, and stone chimneys, one story and a 
half high, also a contract to dig and wall a well. 

The failure to find water in this well was probably the 
cause «.f moving the town across the small valley, and starting 
a new town which is the present Columbia. 


MISSOURITON. 
H. Carroll and Robert Wallace, August 20, 1819, told of 
‘*seite’’? in the Sugar Tree Bottom, equally cistant from 
Grand River and Crooked River Bluff, without any rival in the 
space of country between. The bottom was there eight to 
ten miles wide of fine soil and timber, encompassed by Wa- 
kenda and Crooked River lower settlements, from which a 
county would be formed, with this as its county seat. 

The country around had increased in population rapidly, 
and within ‘two hours ride were two mill sites, on one of which 
a mill would be erected that fall, while a horse mill would be 
built in the town immediately. On the opposite shore were 
excellent quarries of stone coal and limestone, and good build- 
ing timber could be had without expense. 


this 


The place was 


protected from being washed away by an island above the 
town throwing current away from it. Even at that early day 
ernamentation was not neglected, and 80 to 100 yards wide 
along the river were designed for a walk and park purposes. 
A ferry had been established from the town. Fifty lots would 
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be offered at publie sale, and lots would be reserved for 


mechanics and tradesmen who would settle on and improve 
them. 


PERSIA. 


O. Babbitt, J. Tefft, E. Stanley and N. Patten, Jr., agents 
for the town, April 1, 1820, offered lots for sale. The town 
was situated on Rocher Perce Creek, on the main road leading 
from Franklin to St. Charles, about 28 miles from Franklin, 
and generally supposed to be in the center of a eontemplated 
county, in a fertile country rapidly populating with wealthy 
and respectable citizens. | Never-failing springs were close 
by, and Rocher Perce creek had a never failing supply of wa- 
ter for running mills at all times. Two of the proprietors 
would immediately build a saw and grist mill, near the town 
and erect a bridge across the creek. There would also be 
erected a brewery, distillery, carding machine and fulling mill. 
‘‘The proprietors of this town do not wish to exhibit on paper, 
for purposes of speculation, as is too frequently the case, Lut 
wish purchasers to improve their lots and realize their value.’’ 
Fifty lots were to be given merchants and mechanics or others 
who would build upon them according to certain specificaticns. 


NASHVILLE. 

Peter Bass, Richard Gentry and J. M. White, proprietors 
and agents for the other proprietors on December 17, 1819, ad- 
vertised a public sale of lots in this town laid out on a 
Spanish grant which had been confirmed to the United States. 
It was on the north bank of the Missouri, near the mouth of 
Little Bonne Femme creek, about thirty miles below Franklin, 
and about the same distance from Cote sans Dessein. It was 
the nearest and most convenient point to the river for the 
numerous settlements in the Two Mile Prairie and surround- 
ing country. 

This was just below Providenee and was named for fra 
P. Nash. At one time it promised to be an important point, 
but finally the water swept it away. 


F. A. SAMPSON. 








EKARLY HISTORY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH AND OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, SOUTH, IN SALINE COUNTY, MO. 


Introductory—Wien I agreed to prepare a paper on the 
history of Methodism in Saline County, I thought I had data 
sufficient to enable me to do the work, but I soon found that I 
really had only a part of what I needed, and that some of the 
more important classes of early organization I had nothing, 
and investigation showed that in some eases there were no 
records or journals, except minutes of the conference giving 
the appointments of the preachers, to be found. In my hunt 
for information I have been fortunate in finding persons who 
have furnished me with much valuable historical data. Iam 
especially indebted to Mrs, Josephine Land, of Gilliam, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Matthias Ayes in whose house, about eight miles 
north of Slater, a class was organized about 1836 or 1837; to 
Mrs. Mary Wall, of Slater, granddaughter of Richard Durritt, 
of Rock Creek, in whose cabin a class was organized about 
1833; to Thomas Duggins, of Marshall, son of T. C. Duggins, 
in whose house a class was organized in 1841 or 1842; to Judge 
A. F. Brown, of Malta Bend, son of James Brown, one of the 
first members of the Grand Pass class, for valuable information 
concerning Malta Bend and Grand Pass classes; and to Rev. 
Milton Adkisson, who was born and reared in ‘the southern 
part of the county, for very valuable information concerning 
the work generally in the county. His father’s house was one 
of the first preaching places in the county. ' 

I have not always been able to give exact “dates, but the 
paper, I think, in all particulars is substantially correct, and 
the future historian can use it with the assurance that it con- 
tains no material errors. Some errors, f am sure, there are, 
and it could not be otherwise as much of it has been gathered 
from the memory of very old persons, but I rejoice that it has 
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been possible to rescue so much valuable history as I have 
from loss. 


First Period, 1818-1844.—The first immigrants into the 
county located for the most part in the river bottoms under 
the impression that the uplands were not productive. In 1810 
a man by the name of Cox began a settlement in the bottom 
not far above Arrow Rock. In the fall of 1816 James Wil- 
hite and William Hayes settled in the Big Bottom east of and 
below Glasgow. About 1816 Richard Edmonson settled in 
what was afterwards called Edmondson’s Bottom, a few miles 
up the river from the present town of Frankfort. The first 
settlers in the Miami bottom came about 1817. Settlements 
were also made on Blackwater in 1818, and Salt Pond in 1817. 
All of these settlements continued to grow but not very 
rapidly for some years, but in 1825 and 1826 two events great- 
ly favored the more rapid and permanent settlement of the 
county. (1) The great overflow of the Missouri river 
broke up the settlements in the great bottoms and caused 
many of the settlers to select homesteads in the interior of 
the county. The extinguishment of Indian titles and the re- 
moval of the Indians from the State gave a wonderful im- 
pulse to immigration, and from that time the county filled up 
rapidly. That the new settlements were visited by the Cir- 
euit Rider and his co-laborers, the local preachers, with more 
or less regularity is not to be dbubted, and probably classes in 
some or all of the new communities were organized, but if so 
no reeords of such organizations now exist. If any classes 
did exist they were broken up by the flood of 1825-6. 


First Sermon.—In the autumn of 1817 Rev. John Seripps 
was appointed to Boon’s Lick Cireuit. Of this Cireuit Mr. 
Scripps has left us the following description: /‘‘My Cireuit 
extended on the north of the Missouri river from Cote Sans 
Dessein to Grand river, and on the south side from Jefferson 





1. Annals of Methodism in Missouri, Rev. W. S. Woodard, 
Columbia, 1893, page 30. 
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City to where Lexington now is. On the night of February 
18, 1818, I preached in Edmonson’s Bottom in the farthest 
house on the south side of the Missouri river. On the 20th of 
July I preached to twenty or thirty persons in the Petitsaw 
Plains higher up the river.’’ This sermon preached in the 
Edmonson Bottom was the first Methodist sermon ever 
preached in Saline county of which we have any record. That 
some local preacher may have been there previously is possi- 
ble, but if so no record of such service remains. 


The First Class.—It is supposed the first class of which 
we have any record was organized by Rev. John Scripps (2) 
at the house of Henry Nave (3) who lived in Coxe’s Bottom 
about three miles north of Arrow Rock in 1818. Who were 
the original members we do not know, but doubtless Mr. 
Nave headed the list. How long the class existed we are not 
able to say but suppose till the settlement was broken up by 
the great overflow of 1825-6. 

At the session of the Missouri Conference which met in 
the autumn of 1818 Lamine Circuit was set off from the Boon’s 
Lick Cireuit, and was the first circuit in what is now the 
Southwest Missouri Conference. This new circuit extended 
from Jefferson City up the river without limit and south and 
west to include all the new settlements. As will be seen 
Saline county was included in this new Circuit, but for years 
it was really a very small part of it. 





2. John Scripps was born in Ireland. He came to Missouri 
when a boy and settled near Cape Girardeau in 1809. He entered 
the Conference in 1814 and was a member for ten years, during whica 
time he filled the most important appointments. As to learning and 
general intelligence he easily stood at the front of his Conference and 
he was reckoned quite a scholar. He was a clear and forcible writer 
also. 

3. Henny Nave was a native of Tennessee, and one of Andrew 
Jackson’s soldiers in the war of 1812. He and others from Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky settled in Coxe’s Bottom in 1816. After the 
great overflow in 1825, he selected a new homestead about five miles 
west of Arrow Rock, where he lived until his death which occurred in 
1884 at the age of 96 years. Mr. Nave was a charter member of 
Arrow Rock Lodge No. 55 A. F. & A. M. ‘He belonged to the class of 
grand men who have contributed so largely to the good name of his 
edopted state. 











—— 
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For six years there is no record of the work of the 
itinerant in the county. For this seeming neglect, there are 
two reasons at least. First there were few settlers except in 
the bottoms, and as we have before stated, if any classes were 
organized in these first settlements, as is possible, all records 
of such were lost. In the second place, only one preacher was 
appointed to this large Circuit, and the lower part of it being 
well settled demanded all his time. 


Smith’s Chapel—aA class was organized in the Bingham 
settlement and probably in the cabin of Wyatt Bingham in 
1824, as we suppose by Stephen R. Begg, who was the preacher 
for that year on the Lamine Circuit. Among the first mem- 
hers were Wyatt Bingham and wife, Walter Adkisson and 
wife, Adam Steele and wife and Benjamin Brown. For over 
twenty years services were held in private houses, alternating 
between the residences of Henry Nave, Adam Steele, Wyatt 
Bingham and Walker Adkisson. About 1845 a large frame 
school house was built one and one-half miles east and a half 
mile south of where Smith’s Chapel now stands. It was 
called Bingham’s sehool house. In this house all denomine- 
tions worshiped for several years. In 1857 a frame church 
was erected at a cost of about $2,000 and named Sinit!’s 
Chapel. Dr. C. E. Smith donated the land and gave $300 
ior its erection, hence its name. In 1894 a new and com- 
modious chureh supereeded the old frame building. Smith’s 
Chapel Society is noted for the number of young men sent 
into the ministry of the ehurch, not less than 14 sinee its or- 
ganization, some of whom became prominent and all useful 
and faithful ministers of the gospel. The Chapel is about ten 
miles east and one and one-half miles south of Arrow Rock. It 
still exerts a strong and healthful moral and religious in- 
fluence in the community. 


Arrow Rock.—The first authentic record we have of the 
Arrow Rock class is that of 1831, when the membership was 
composed of William Brown and wife, Miss Nancy Futwell, 
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Mrs. Nancy Bingham, Rudolph Haupe and wife, Joseph Pat- 
terson and wife, Benjamin Huston and wife, and Jesse and 
Margaret Reid. The class worshipped first in private houses, 
then in a school house used by all denominations. In 1840 a 
church was erected at a cost of about $2,000, and in 1850 was 
dedicated by James Mitchel. This church is still in use and 
in a good state of preservation. This society soon became a 
very important one, and a point from which many members 
went out to other classes as they were formed in contiguous 
neighborhoods. 

In 1834 the name of the Cireuit was changed from Lamine 
to Arrow Rock, a name it has ever since borne. In 1835 a 
session of the Missouri Conference was held at Arrow Rock in 
connection with a camp meeting. Tenters were in attend- 
ance from other parts of the country, not only to participate 
in the religious services of the meeting, but also to assist m 
the entertainment of the ministers in attendance on the Con- 
ference and other visitors. In that day the campers dispensed 
bountiful hospitality. The Missouri Conference at this time 
ineluded the states of Missouri and Arkansas and that part of 
Missouri Territory, now the State of Kansas, and the Indian 
Territory lying south of Kansas. Over sixty preachers re- 
ceived appointments, but how many were present at the ses- 
sion of the Conference we do not know. It. is said that dur- 
ing the session the daily attendance was about 1000, which 
was large for that day. The Conference remained in session 
for ten days. The venerable Bishop Roberts presided. 
Among those in attendance were many Christian Indians, 
members of Missions just west of the Missouri line. They 
belonged to the Shawnee, Delaware and Kiekapoo tribes. 


Grand Pass.—The class of Grand Pass was organized im 
the house of J. DeMot in 1832, by B. R. Johnson, then in 
charge of the Lexington Cireuit. The charter members were 
Elizabeth and Obiah DeMot and Elizabeth and Louisa Lewis. 
From a letter of Judge A. F. Brown we take the following 
eoncerning this, the first and one of the most important so- 
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cieties in the county: ‘‘My first recollection of the early 
Methodist preachers was in the thirties, probably 1835, when 
this country was very thinly settled, and they first preached in 
private houses. In the neighborhood of Grand Pass they 
preached at John DeMot’s, who kept the postoffice and some- 
times at the house of John M. Lewis, and at my father’s. 
After about 1838 or 1840 preaching was in a school house one 
and one-half miles from Grand Pass, and in summer time bas- 
ket meetings were held in a grove. These meetings were 
attended by the people from miles around. In 1846 Grand 
Pass Chapel was built. Its trustees were Joel Meadows, 
Pleasant Horner and James Brown, my father. 

‘*A protracted meeting soon after this Chapel was dedi- 
cated resulted in quite a number of additions to the church. 
Some of the most prominent citizens of the county were 
among the new converts, among them Dr. G. W. Hereford, 
Col. John M. Lewis and many others. Among early members 
were James and Mary R. Brown, Joel Meadows and wife, 
Pleasant Horner and wife, John Frizzell and wife, Mary J. 
and Harriet Lewis. The society continued to prosper for 
many years, but it is not so prosperous now. Other classes 
organized in nearby neighborhoods have greatly interfered 
with the growth of the mother class.’’ In 1884 a new church 
took the place of the old chapel. It cost $1,800. For many 
years Grand Pass was one of the most important societies of 
the denomination in that part of the county and was a center 
of great influence. 


Rock Creek.—The exact date of the organization of the 
Roek Creek Church seems to be lost. Richard Durrett came 
from Virginia and settled in the neighborhood in 1832. He 
was a member of the Methodist Church in Virginia, and as 
goon as he had a dwelling for his family it seems he opened it, 
as the phrase was then used, for religious services, and the 
first Methodist sermon in that neighborhood was preached in 
bis house, either by W. W. Redman or John K. Lacy and we 
thimk by the former. The class, it is all but certain, was or- 
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ganized in 1832 or 1833 by Rev. Wm. W. Redman. Among 
ihe early members were Richard Durrett and wife, Mrs. Surah 
Pemberton, Anderson Kirbey and wife, Mortamar Gains and 
wife and Charles W. Cathrae and wife. Mr. Durrett was 
liberal and progressive and contributed more than any one 
else to the suecess of this infant organization. The preaching 
yor years was in his house and there also were held prayer and 
class meetings, he being one of the Leaders. The first house 
erected for public meeting was of logs and used as a schooi 
house and church for many years, and until the frame chureh 
was built in 1852. Richard Durrett not only gave the land 
on which the first house was erected, but also the ground on 
which the new church in 1852 was built together with Jand for 
a camp ground and cemetery. The church erected in 1852 
during the pastorate of Revs. W. W. Prottsman and T. M. 
Finney was occupied by the society until the present church at 
Orearville was erected in 1885 when the Rock Creek society 
was disbanded, part of the members going into the Orearville 
society and others into the societies of Shiloh and Marska!!. 
The old church is now used as an outhouse on a farm. Many 
famous camp meetings were held at the old Rock Creek camp 
grounds. One especially held about 1852 is still remembered 


by old people and spoken of as a meeting of wonderful power 


and far reaching in its influence. 


A Typical House of Worship of a Primitive Community.— 
Lest we forget, I insert the description of the house first used 
by the Methodists of the Rock Creek neighborhood, by Rev. 
Milton Adkisson. Mr. Adkisson was born, reared and licensed 
to preach in Saline County and once was pastor of the Rock 
Creek society. He has been for fifty-three years a minister in 
the Methodist church, is still living beloved and highly 
esteemed by all who know him. 


‘Rock Creek church was decidedly primitive. Con- 
structed of hewed logs pointed with lime morter. Measure- 


ment, 20 by 25 feet, old fashioned fire place in the east end 


abla, 


door in the center of south side; a small window on each side 
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of the door contained twelve lights eight by ten inches, with 
similar ones on the north side. Seats were made of split logs, 
flat side up, each half log having four legs in it. The roof 
was of short boards supported by rafters and cross strips, clear 
open space between floor and roof. At base of the rafters 
the sparrovs and peewees built their nests, in plain view of the 
congregation. About the second time W. M. Prottsman 
reached there I heard him say, ‘This old barn is not fit for 


Y 
r 
pigeons to roost in.’ ”’ 


Miami.—In the year 1834 and 1835 Abraham Milin trav- 
eled the Arrow Rock Cireuit and organized a class near Miami 


under anelm tree. This class was transferred to Miami later. 
Its members were Mother Terrell, aunt of Rev. W. M. Ter- 

, a local preacher, — Clemens and wife and N. Perry ana 
wife. Mother Terrell was a power for good in Saline county. 
She went far and near to attend meetings. She was wonder- 


fully gifted in prayer and exhortation. She is still affection- 
ately remembered by the people of her old neighborhood. The 
irst house of worship was a frame one which was burned dur- 
ing the war. The present church, a substantial brick buila- 
ing, was erected 1869 to 1871, during the pastorate of Rev. 
W.S. Woodard at a cost of $6,500. 


— 


Mount Carmel.—There is some uncertainty as to the date 
of the organization of this elass. Rev. W. S. Woodard in 
his *‘ Annals of Methodism in Missouri,’’ says it was organized 
one or two years after the organization of the Miami class. 
According to this, Mt. Carmel class must have been organized 
in 1837 or 1838, and as B. R. Johnson was on the Cireuit at 
that time it is quite certain that he organized it. Services 
were held in a school house erected by Maj. T. H. Harvey on 


his own land. There were few or no publie school houses at 
that time. Among the early members of the first class we 


find the names of William Brown and Lucey, his wife, Josiah 
Gaulden and his wife, B. T. Irwine and wife, Hugh Irvine and 
wife, T. H. Harvey and Elizabeth, ‘his wife, Mrs. Lucinda 
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Johnson, wife of the pastor, as we suppose, and T. R. E. 
Harvey, son of Maj. T. H. Harvey, who remained on the home 
place until a short time before his death in 1903, at the age of 
seventy-six, and who for all these years was a pillar in his 
church, the worthy son of a worthy father, and a leading 
citizen. A substantial brick church was erected in 1850 dar- 
ing the pastorate of W. M. Prottsman, at a cost of about $3.- 


000. It is yet in a good state of repair and still in use at this 
writing, 1910. 


Cambridge—The Cambridge class was organized in Au- 
gust, 1837, by Rev. George W. Bewley, in old Jefferson, some 
distance up the river from where the town of Cambridge was 
afterwards located. The first members were Robert C. Land 
and America Land, his wife, and his sister, Charlotte B. Land, 
Robert Martyr and Mary Martyr, his wife, Winston and 
Frances Loving, John A. Hicks and Mary Wooldridge with R. 
C. Land as class leader. The first church was built in old 
Jefferson in 1840 or 1841 and dedicated by Rev. J. R. Bennett. 
It was about 30 by 40 feet and cost between $700 and $800. 
This was the first Methodist church erected in this county. 
In 1855 the present church, 36 by 54 feet, was erected in Cam- 
bridge. This is a frame and is still in a good state of preser- 
vation. It cost $2,400. As was the custom at that time, a 
galary was built in it for the use of the colored people with an 
outside door so that they could go in and out without disturb- 
ing the congregation of white worshippers. During the war 
+ detachment of soldiers took possession of the chwrch, sur- 
rounded it with a strong stockade and occupied it for several 
months. Of course all public religious services were sus- 
pended in Cambridge for the time. 

Such names as the Lands, Gilliams, Duggins, Richison, 
Goode, Smith, Harris and others comprising the best citizens 
of the community were to be found on the register of the go- 
ciety in the early days. All or nearly all of the early mem- 
bers were from Virginia. For many years the Cambridge 
class was one of the most important and inflvential in the 
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eounty, but when the Chicago and Alton Railroad was built 
leaving Cambridge off its line, and the new towns of Slater and 
Gilliam were located, many of the substantial members moved 
to one of the other of these new towns and of course changed 
the place of their membership. The Cambridge class is now 
few in numbers and weak financially, nearly all the old mem- 
bers having moved away. They have regular preaching once 
a month with an occasional extra service. 


The Class in the Ayers Neighborhood.—Of this class Mrs. 
Land, of Gilliam, widow af the late R. T. Land, (4) writes: 
‘‘The preaching place was at my father’s, Matthias Ayers’ 
house. He moved from Virginia in 1836, and I think the 
class was organized soen after he came. Preaching was on 
Wednesday morning, 11 a. m. being the usual hour. Services 
were probably held once in four weeks. The services were 
well attended by the neighbors and most of them would stay 
for dinner, until they were reproved for doing so by Rev. 
Benjamin Johnson, the Circuit preacher, which greatly morti- 
fied my father and mother, as they were glad to have the 
neighbors stay, and always prepared for them, as such a eus- 
tom was usual then. Preaching continued for a number of 
years and then the names of the members were transferred to 
Cambridge.’’ This transfer probably took place about 1855 
when the new church, still in use, was erected. The transfer 
cf the members of the Ayres class refers to only a part of the 
class especially to members of the Ayres family. The familiés 
ef Wooldridge, Woodson and others still remained, and 
preaching was continued in the neighborhood in the Rhodes 
school house till about 1875 or 1876, when the preaching 
place was changed to Frankfort where it continued till 1879, 


when the class was merged in the new class class organized in 
Slater. 





4. Robert Frank Land was born in Virginia, 1835, the family 
toming to Missonri in 1836. He was the son of Judge Robert C. 
Land, who was the most prominent original member of the Clase or- 
@anized at Old Jefferson, afterwards Cambridge. 
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The Duggins Class.—Of this class we have the following 
history from Mr. Thomas Duggins, of Marshall, Missouri. He 


Says: ‘‘My father, Thomas C. Duggins, came to Saline 
county in 1841 and settled in the Sharron neighborhood, seven 
miles northwest of the present town of Slater. In 1845 he 


moved into the neighborhood three miles west of Slater. The 
class was formed at his house in 1841 or 1842 and preaching 
was held regularly in his house. After he moved the preach- 
ing was continued in his home in the new neighborhood, and 
so continued till 1858 when the Mount Horeb chureh was 
built.’’ This was a union house erected by the Cumberland 
Presbyterians and the Methodists. The class continued to 
worship at Mount Horeb until the Slater society was organized 
in 1879 when the original Duggins class was merged into the 


Slater society. Following are some of the first members of 
the Duggins class: Thomas C. Duggins, Mrs. E. W. Duggins, 


his wife, Thomas Jackson and wife, Margaret, and daughter, 
Miss Mary; John Jackson and wife, Sarah; Levi Cram, wife 
and daughter. Mr. Duggins was a man of more than ordi- 
nary ability and influence. He was devoted to his church and 
kis library was stocked with Methodist books and literature. 
His wife was one of the most devoted and consecrated Chris- 
tian women. For some fifteen or more years the house of 
Mr. and Mrs. Duggins was a Methodist chapel. As it is likely 
that the preaching service was on a week day it meant the loss 
ef much time and money, for the custom then was that many 
would stay after preaching for dinner and spend the afternoon 
in social intereourse. Yet these early Methodists gladly 
made such sacrifices that they and their neighbors might hear 
the gospel. 


Marshall.—The society in Marshall was organized in 1842 
by Rev. W. P. Nicholds. The first members were Rev. John 
Hood and wife, Dr. John Hicks and wife, John A. Trigg, Mrs. 
Rebecea Trigg, Fleming H. Brown, Benoni Robian and Thomas 
Davis. The first church building was a frame, built probably 
about 1854 or 1855; and dedicated by Rev. Peter Akers, 1855 
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35 
or 1856. The second chureh, a brick building, was began in 
1870, and dedicated by Bishop Marvin in 1876. It is said to 
have cost $9,000. This church was superceded in 1889 by 
another and superior one. The society or church is strong 
and prosperous. The register contains the names of 547 


members and many of the most influential citizens are in the 
communion. 


Elmwood.— According to the ‘‘History of Saline County”’ 
the first preaching in Elmwood township was by Rev. A. 
Millice. As he was the preacher on the Arrow Rock Circuit 
from September 1834 to September 1835, the preaching ser- 
viee referred to probably was held in the summer of 1835, the 
same year that he organized a class at Miami. It is supposed 
that he may have organized a class at that time in the house 
of Samuel Hays where the services were held, but if so all 
reeord of the event is lost. The first preaching service of 
which we have any authentic information was conducted in a 
school house located between Elmwood and Sweet Springs in 
1852, but by whom we do not know; probably by Rev. William 
Prottsman. Preaching was continued in the school house 
until the Ebenezer chureh was built; the time of its erection is 
not definitely known but was between 1852 and 1856. This 
chureh was located about two and one-half or three miles west 
of Elmwood. Dnuirng the war the elass at Ebenezer suffered 
as did many of the classes in the county, and like some others 
was compelled to suspend all chureh services till peace came 
again. 

In 1866 Rev. J. R. Bennett held a successful meeting and 
reorganized the Ebenezer class. The Ebenezer church was in 
use until a class was organized in the town of Elmwood. The 
Ebenezer church was then sold to be used as a dwelling and is 
so used at the present time. When the town of Elmwood was 
laid out in 1867, Rev. N. Tolbert was the first to conduct relig- 
ious services in the new town. The Methodists, doubtless, eon- 
tinued to make use of the school house as a place of worship 
till the present church was built in 1874. The class now num- 


— 
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bers seventy-four. Among the original members of the old 
Ebenezer class were William Davis and wife, James Beaty and 
wife, William Beaty, Samuel Beaty, James Dysart and wite 
and Samuel Martin and wife. For the foregoing facts I am 
indebted to Mrs. Samuel Fitzpatrick, of Marshall, daughter of 
William Davis, one of the original members. 

We have now reached the end of the first period of the 
existence of Methodism in Saline county, the period begin- 
ning with the first sermon preached by John Scripps in Ed- 
monson’s Bottom in February, 1818, and ending with the ses- 
sion of the Missouri Conference held in September, 1844, the 
last session of the Conference held before the division of the 
church was consummated. The first period was the seed time 
of the church. The Circuit rider and local preacher literally 
followed the newly made wagon trail of the immigrants to the 
new settlements, preaching to the people wherever hearers 
could be secured, and forming classes wherever a few members 
could be secured. In this way preaching places were estab- 
lished in nearly every settlement in the county. 

This was the period of self-denial on the part of the 
preacher and his family. A bare support was all he could hope 
for, and even that was often denied him. How he managed 
to live on the small pittance, called quarterage, will always re- 
main an unsolved problem. 

This was, in a peculiar sense, the period of great useful- 
ness of the exhorter. He seldom took a text but in all other 
respects his work was very mueh like that of the loca! 
preacher. His themes were repentance ,faith, conversion aud 
holy living. His labors were often crowned with great suc- 
cess. 

This was pre-eminently the period of the local preacher. 
It is hard to understand how the infant church could have 
succeeded without him. He preached where the Circuit Rider 
eould not go for want of time. He preached to societies 
on the Sabbath where the Circuit Rider could only visit on a 
week day. He married the young folks, buried the dead and, 
it ordained, he baptised the new converts and children. He 
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erganized new classes, and, in short, did the work of the 
itinerant in his absence, and frequently assisted in revivals and 
eamp meetings. 

This was also the period of class leader, the preacher’s 


right hand man, his under shepherd. In many places the 
work of the preacher was limited to a single sermon once in 
four weeks, and that on a week day. Sometimes a local 


preacher could visit these small and often out of the way 
elasses, but often the regular preacher’s single monthly sermon 
was all the preaching the people would have. But the class 
leader would hold service for them on the Sabbath, and watch 
over and care for them as a true shepherd, and thus conserve 
the work of the pastor, adding to the preacher’s work his own 
labors and influence. The class meeting was without doubt 
the greatest means of grace and growth in spiritual life in the 
early church. 

The camp meeting of this period was a most valuable 
agent in reaching the people with the gospel. All the regular 
preaching was done in the settlers’ cabins and the small !og 
achool house. To hold protracted services in these smull 
buildings was all but impossible. This condition made the 
eamp meeting a necessity and nearly every circuit had one cr 
more camp grounds where meetings were held annually, and 
generally in the late summer or early autumn. Every on? in 
the eircuit looked forward to these great religious ocecas'‘ons. 
They were usually times of refreshing. Many new couverts 
would be made and new members received. These would be 
from different parts of the county and of course the new mem- 
bers would go to different classes, so that the entire circuit 
would sometimes be greatly built up and benefited. But the 
loeal preacher, class leader and camp meeting have served 
the providential purpose for which they were so well adapted 
and are passing never more to return, and their names even 
are soon to be only a memory. 

At the close of this period there were eleven organized 
classes with a membership of a few more than 500, but with 
enly one small meeting house, the one built at Old Jeffersun 
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in 1840. The following preachers served the chureh during 
this period: John Scripps, W. R. Jones, Levin Green, F. 


B. Leach, S. R. Biggs, Uriah Haw, John MUHarris, William 
Crane, J. Williams, W. W. Redman, E. T. Peery, J. K. Lacy, 
Abraham Milice, George W. Bewley, Benjamin R. Johnson, R. 
H. Jordan, Hugh L. Dodds, William P. Nichols, and John 
Thatcher. The Presiding Elders were David Sharp, Jesse 
Hale, John Drew, Andrew Monroe, Jesse Green, A. M. MeAlis- 
ter, Joseph Edmondson, W. W. Redman, J. M. Jameson. 


Second Period, 1845 to 1860.—Prairie Ridge.—Tiis class 
was organized in 1853. For sometime the Methodists wor- 
shipped in a house called Salt Fork Church, owned jointly by 
them and the Cumberland Presbyterians. The present church 
building was erected in 1888.  B. H. Gragg was the first »as- 
tor of the new chureh. This class was the only one so far as 
we have any record, that was organized in the county between 
the Conference sessions of 1844 and 1860. Beginning the 
second period of our sketch with 1845 we note no special 
change in the work of the church for some time. Until 1849 
only one preacher was assigned each year to Arrow Rock Cir- 
cuit, which ineluded the entire county, but about 1845 to 1850 
tere began a period of great prosperity for the entire country, 
in which Saline county had its full share ineluding the chureh. 
The farmer found ready market for his hemp, tobacco and live 
stock at remunerative prices. Improvement and advance- 
ment were noted on every hand. Immigrants were rapidly 
settling on the rich unoecupied government land and develop- 
ment was rapid. The growth of the church both in numbers 
end financial ability kept pace with the county, and as it be- 
‘ame able to better support these preachers, a demand was 
made for more Sabbath day preaching. To meet this demand, 
two preachers, T. T. Ashby and Thomas G. James, were sent 
to the cireuit in the fall of 1849. This policy was continue ' 
until 1852 when Arrow Rock Circuit was divided, forming the 
Cireuits of Arrow Rock and Saline. The first embraced the 
following elasses: Arrow Rock, Ridge Prairie, Rock Creek, 
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Bingham’s Schoo] house, now Smith’s Chapel, and Marshall. 
Saline Cireuit was composed of Cambridge, Miami, Mt. Carme!, 
T. C. Duggins and the Ayers classes. Each cineuit probably em- 
braced preaching places where no society existed, and of 
which there is no record as far as is known. This arrangement 
of two circuits continued to the end of the period. These two 
cireuits included all the societies in the county except Grand 
I’ass. 

This period was an era of chureh building. Good sub- 
stantial frame buildings were erected as follows: Smith’s 
Chapel, Arrow Rock, Rock Creek, Cambridge, Marshall, Miami 
and Grand Pass. The ehureh at Mt. Carmel is of brick. 


' 


These houses, with possibly two exceptions, cost from $1200 to 


$2500. All the elasses continued to grow numerieally so that 
at the close of the Conference year, in the fall of 1860 there 
were reported over 700 members in the county. It must be 


borne in mind that during this period many of the early set- 
tlers including not a few Methodists sold their improved claims 
and went further west or to other parts of the State where 
they could select new claims of unimproved land, and with the 
money obtained for their Saline county claims, purchase from 
the Government a permanent homestead. 


Third Period, 1861-1907.—Malta Bend—About 1864 Dr. 
A. P. Brown began to hold prayer meetings first in vacant 
houses then in school houses at Little Grove, near Malta Ben. 
No class was organized till 1884. The members of the neigh- 
borhood held their membership with the Grand Pass society. 
But in 1884 J, A. Greening, who was the preacher on Grand 


ass circuit, held a sneeessful meeting in Malta Bend and or- 


ganized a society. In 1891 the present church was erected 
at a cost of $1800. The Cireuit parsonage is located at Malta 
Bend. We are indebted to Judge A. F. Brown, one of the 
oldest and most highly esteemed citizens of Malta Bend, for 
the above faets. Judge Brown is the son-in-law of the late 


Rev. J. R. Bennett, onee a prominent minister of Missonyi 
Methodism. 
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Sweet Springs.—The class at Brownsville, now Sweet 
Springs, was set off from the Blackwater society by Rev. W. B. 
MeFarland in 1870. The class consisted of Fletcher Patrick 
and family, C. H. Wells and family, William Chapman, E. 
Chapman and Benjamin Smith. The church building, a union 
one, belonged to the Presbyterians and Methodists and was 
built in 1868. It was oecupied jointly by the two churches. 
Regular Methodist services were held in it for some time be- 
fore the Brownsville members were constituted into a separate 
class in 1870. The Methodists now have an attractive house 
of worship of their own. 


Saline City—We can not ascertain definitely when tae 
class at Saline City was organized, but probably sometime in 
the ’60’s. Church services were held in a school house one- 
half mile west of town. In 1873 a successful meeting re- 
sulted in a number of additions to the society. This enabled 
them to erect a substantial frame church building, still stand- 
ing. For some time the society was prosperous, but some 
years ago German immigrants bought the farms of many of the 
members of the society, which so reduced its membership that 
the organization was given up. Some of the members joiaed 
nearby societies, while others moved away. 


Walnut Grove.—This class was organized in 1877. Among 
the original members were R. Jones and wife, B. E. Lawless, 
John Smith and wife, Isaac Nave, Jr., J. H., E. B., Mary E., 
E. E. and N. H. Jamison. The society worshipped in a hall 
erected jointly by the Granger Lodge, Methodist, Baptist aud 
Presbyterian churches. This society after a few years gave 
up its organization, the members uniting with other nearby 
societies. 


Hernden.—The class at Hernden was organized by Rev. 
A. M. Rader in 1866. The first m*mbers were R. P. Wall 
and wife, W. G. Boatright and wife, Al Hudson and wife, 
James Ashman, B. Riggins, Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Jackson aad 
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and Mrs. Marshall. The house of worship was built in 186% 
and dedicated by Rev. M. M. Pugh in 1878. 


Rose Valley—The Rose Valley class was organized by 
Rev. C. H. Wells, a local preacher. J.C. Sink, J. A. Sink, 
Dora Sink, W. Rothrock, E. Rothrock, L. Ezell, S. Ezell and 
B. F. Burford were the members. The church was built in 
1880 at a cost of $900. We have not been able to get the ate 
of organization of this class. 


Slater.—The soeiety at Slater was organized in 1879. 
Among the original members we find the names of Andrew 
Bridges, A. Kirby, W. H. Dyer, H. C. Mead, John A. Rich and 
A. F. Pector. Between thirty and forty composed the first 
class at its organization. They consisted of the members 
from Mt. Horeb, Frankfort, Cambridge and other points. A 
church building was erected the same year at a cost of $1600. 
It was dedicated by D. R. McAnally, D. D., in September, 
1880. In the fall of 1881, W. J. Carpenter was appointed 
to Slater Cireuit. He continued to serve the church there for 
four years. [Early in his pastorate he held a wonderful re- 
vival meeting which resulted in the additions of many mem- 
bers to the society. The church building not being large 
enough to accommodate the congregation, even after being en- 
larged, the trustees disposed of it and erected a commodious 
brick building at the cost of $10,000. It is today the most 
attractive and elegant church building in the county. It 
was erected in 1893 and was dedicated by Bishop Hendrix. 
The present membership is 280. 


Rich Chapel—About 1880 a class was organized at Car- 
penter’s school house a few miles below Miami. About ten 
years later the present chapel was erected and named in honor 
of Rev. George W. Rich, a superanuated preacher of the Mis- 
sour! Conference, who was serving them at that time as pastor. 
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Gilliam.—From the best information obtainable, the Gil- 
ham class was organized in 1881 by W. J. Carpenter, pastor. 
Many of the members were transferred from the Cambridge 
society, having moved to Gilliam when the Chicago and Aitoa 
Railroad was built. The church building was erected about 
that time largely or entirely by the liberality of W. T. Gilliam, 
proprietor of the town bearing his name. 


Blackburn.—This class was organized about 1884 and the 
church building erected during the pastorate of A. B, Donald- 
son, 1890 or 1891. Strange as it may seem we have not been 


able to get the exact dates. As is often the ease, the state- 
ment is made that the records are lost. It has always been 
half of a pastoral charge. No remarkable ineident is yo- 


neeted with its history. 


O’Rearville.—lIor many years the members in anid about 


O’Rearville held their membership at Rock Creek, but when 
the county became more densely settled the church at Roek 
Creek became inaecessable because there was no public road 
ty which it could be reached, the people owning the adj:.aing 


Jands refusing to give the right of way for a road to tie 


chureh. In view of this diffieulty, it was decided to set! the 
old building and put up a beter one in O’Rearville. This 
house was erected in 1885, during the pastorate of W. B. Xe. 
Marland. The house cost probably $1800 to $2000. 


Sinloh—The Shiloh church was ereeted in 1885, 8. H. 


Gragg, pastor. The society was organized, we belieye, the 
same year. The members of the society at its organization 


were drawn in part from the societies of Arrow Rock, Smith s 
Chapel and Roek Creek. 


Nelson.—The date of the organization of the class at Nel- 
son is not certainly known, but is said to have been not tong 


before the ehureh building now in use was ereeted, 1889-90, 
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C. A. Lewis being the preacher in charge. Among the 
original members were A. J. Conaway, Emma Thornton, 
Abram Leffer and wife, Mollie Sparks, Mollie Redman, J. C. 
Sappington, Mrs. Lena Sappington, T. L. Jackson and Mrs. L. 
Jackson. 

Of this period we have thought it only necessary to give 
the bare facts. The societies are now keeping their church 
records with more care than has heretofore been observed and 
the future historian will have little trouble in collecting all 
needed data concerning the church of this period. The pres- 
ent number of church buildings and societies in the county is 
twenty and number of church members, 2374. 

Slater, Mo. JOAB SPENCER. 








MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN MISSOURI 
CEMETERIES. 


Fifth Paper. 


The following inscriptions are from monuments in the 

City cemetery at Boonville. (1) 

William W. Adams born Nov 14, 1789, died Sept 10, 1875. 

Nancy, wife of W. W. Adams, born Jan. 25, 1794, died Aug. 
14, 1865. 

Benj. Franklin, son of James & Penelope Alexander, born Jan. 
24, 1835, died Mch. 17, 1849. 

Wm. T. Almond died Sept. 29, 1842, aged 27 years. 

Oliver P. son of W. P. & M. J. Alverson, died June 27; 1835, 
aged 18 years & 9 days. 

Harriet M. Babbitt died Apr. 26, 1857, aged 29 vrs. 8 mo, 18 
dys. 

John Babbitt died Sept. 22, 1855, aged 35 yrs, 11 mos. 13 dys. 

Mary M. wife of W. Babbitt died Dee. 31, 1861, age] 35 yrs, 8 
mos, 21 dys. 

Jerome Babbitt died June 6, 1857, aged 25 yrs, 4 mos. 

Nancy, wife of Ira Babbitt died aged 69 yrs, 8 mo, 3 dys. 

Cassandra C. Baird died Mch., 30, 1844, aged 3 yrs. & 5 mos. 

Susan Barcus died Aug. 8, 1885, aged 86 yrs. 

John B. Beck died Sept. 15 1844, agad 55 yrs. 

Margaret wife of J. B. Beck born Dee 25 1800, died Apr. 27, 
1882. 

jsuae N. Bernard died Aug. 10, 1560, in his 68th vear. 

Susan wife of I. N. Bernard died June 20, 1863, aged —- 

Susana Bernard died Oct. 1864 aged 70 years. 

Louis Bernard born June 25, 1830, died Dec. 5, 1863. 








1. With some additions this list includes all inscriptions earlier 
than 1876, and those later of persons more than 75 years old. 
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8. E. Bingham died Nov. 1848, aged 29 years. 
Charles Bowles born Feb. 17, 1839, died Oct. 6, 1907. 
Louisa wife of Chas. Bowles died May 10, 1890, aged 55 yrs. 
Eliza wife of Pharaoh Bowles, born Apr. 16, 1822, died Ang. 
27, 1897. 
Louis H. Braxton born in Louis Co. Va, Aug. 6, 1851, died 
Sept. 9, 1903. 
Lucey E. wife of C. C. Braxton died Sept. 6, 1896, aged 49 yrs. 
Robt. T. Brent born in Warrenton, Va., Mch. 17, 1823. Killed 
by the Apache Indians at Dead Man’s Spring, New 
Mexico, Dec. 2, 1851. 
Robert Brent born Sept. 15, 1787, died Aug. 16, 1852. 
Mary Jane [Brent] [name erased] born Aug. 1846, died Sept. 
26, 1851. aged 5 yrs, 1 mo. 
Farewell dear Mary no angry storm 
Shall break your deep repose 
Bright angels tend to guard thee home 
Till Gabriel’s trumpet blows 
Your dearest little hazel eyes 
That often wept distress 
Now sleeps upon a claye bed 
Your spirit gone to rest. 
I eannot wish thee back again 
From yonder theavenly shore 
Yet daily, hourly I feel 
Thy loss dear Mary, more. 
ELLEN BRENT. 
Patsie wife of Morgan Brown Jan. 1, 1864, Apr. 27, 1906. 
Annie wife of Max Burbeck, died Nov. 6, 1884, aged 32 yrs. 
3 mo. 2 dys. 
James Buchanan, A. M. M. D. C. M. died Aug. 31, 1844, aged 
45 yrs. Native of Renfrewshire, Scotland. 
Anna L. Byas born July 1, 1860, died May 20, 1882. 
Casandra wife of Jas. Carter born July 28, 1786, died Oct. 31, 
1851. 
James A. son of Joseph & Susan Cassell born Jan. 18, 1834, 
died Mar. 6, 1860. 
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Wm. H. Colt son of John G. & Mary Colt died Oct. 3, 1856, 
aged 40 yrs. 2 mo. 3 days. 

Elizabeth S. Craghill born Oct. 15, 1825, died Nov. 28, 1847. 
Far from my friends I lie alone. 

J. W. Crenshaw died Sept. 17, 1843, aged 16 yrs. 

Addie V. wife of Wm. H. Crosby born June 11, 1873, died May 
14, 1899. 

Sarah Crow born Aug. 1812, died Feb. 1893. 

Eilanora daughter of J. B. & M. C. Davis died Dee. 5, 1843, 
aged 2 yrs, 27 dys. 

Matilda K. wife of W. Dengolesky, born in Boonville, Mo., 
July 21, 1848, died in San Francisco, Cal. Mch 24, 1876. 

B. Dennington died Mch, 8, 1852, aged 45 years. 

Aiex Dougherty died Oct. 6, 1880, aged 58 yrs. 

James Dow born Dec. 3, 1793, in New Hampshire, died Sept. 
24, 1851. 

Mary Echard wife of Joseph Echard born Aug. 25, 1803, died 
July 8, 1845. 

Martin D. Hardin Field born Dee. 12, 1817 at Richmond, Ky, 
died near Boonville Oct. 11, 1841. 

Anton Fuchs, born Sept. 10, 1795, died Aug. 11, 1843. 

Rosina wife of Anton Fuchs born in Herboltzheim, Dukedom 
of Baden, Germany, Feb. 10, 1800, died May 30, 1862. 

Frank Fuchs died Aug 29, 1865, aged 32 yrs 7 mo 20 dys. 

Sophia R. daughter of C. & M. Fuchs died Aug. 28, 1857, aged 
5 mo. 28 dys. 

Henry S. Gardiner born Sept. 27, 1801, in Maryland, died Apr. 
8, 1848. 

Eliza V. wife of John Garnett born July 24, 1808, died Oct. 2, 
1845. 

Mary Frances daughter of J. & E. V. Garnett born Jan. 16. 
1834, died Sept. 3, 1845. 

John Garth died May 22, 1879 aged 35 years. 

Margaret wife of L. Geiger died Jan. 5, 1877, aged 47 yrs, 2? mo 
10 dys. 

Katharine Gertz born Feb. 6, 1836, in Germany, died Feb. 9, 
1895. 
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Mary M. wife of Eli E. Hammond died Aug. 9, 1841, aged 39 
yrs 5 mos. 

Emanuel Harnsberger born 1792, died Aug. 14, 1849, age 57 
yrs. 5 mo. 22 dys. 

W. J. Harnsberged died July 8, 1851, aged 28 yrs 10 mo 
15 dys. 

Cora Harris born Feb 13, 1864, died Apr. 10, 1888. 

Sarah F. wife of Wm. Harvey died Feb. 13, 1850, aged 61 
yrs 2 mo 20 days. 

Reinhard Hissrich born Dee 20 1807 in Homburg, Ger. died 
Nov. 7, 1855. 

Saml B. Hocker son of Saml & Sarah Hocker of Ky. died Apr. 
11, 1851 aged 38 yrs 4 mo 23 dys. 

F. Houx died Nov. 13, 1866, aged 83 yrs 8 mo 23 dys. 

Martha C. wife of John W. Houx born Feb. 16, 1835, died Apr. 
11, 1855. 

Hlenry Humburg May 24, 1846, May 21, 1894. A faithful and 
honest man. 
By a friend. 

Chas. Hutchinson died Nov. 1848, aged 63 yrs. 

Nathaniel Hutchison died Mar. 23, 1856 aged 66 yrs. 

Rebecea T. Hutchison died May 1848 aged 19 yrs. 

Mary Jackson born June 10, 1853, died June 22 1898. 

William Jackson born Sept. 1831, died June 8, 1904. 

James 8. Jones born Sept. 15, 1791, died July 24, 1867. 

Nancy A. wife of James S. Jones born Feb. 15, 1803, died May 
12, 1865. 

Caroline Kessel died Jan. 2, 1882, aged 68 yrs. 

Rev. John Koelle geb July 19, 1823, gest. Mch. 8, 1870 alter 
46 yrs. — mo. 19 dys. 

Elizabeth Lahbman born Jan. 1, 1800 in Germany, died Sept. 9, 
1878. 

Wn. E. Lewis son of Jesse & Amelia Lewis died Mch. 14, 1845, 
aged 7 yrs 9 mo 12 dys. 

Gerhard Lutz born Feb 27, 1805, in Wilberhofen, died May 
10, 1856. 

John P. Lynch born Jan. 7, 1835, in N. Y. died Oct. 15, 1855. 
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Alex MeGorkle died May 30, 1851, aged 57 yrs. 

Parthenia wife of John P. Maddox died Sept. 17, 1856 aged 45 
yrs 10 m 6 dys. 

Mary G. Maine born Dec. 9, 1858, died Jan. 26, 1888. 

Caroline Meierhoffer (no data) . 

George Miller died Oct. 30, 1856, aged 33 years. 

Levi Mills born Mch. 1, 1815, in Carroll Co., Ky., died Oct. 9, 
1879. 

Thos. B. Mitchell born Dee. 20, 1831, died Nov. 20, 1850. 

Catherine .lorgkel died Apr. 21, 1879, aged 76 yrs. 11 mo. 19 d 

Elizabeth E. daughter of David & Eleanor Morrow died Nov. 
28, 1855 aged 22 yrs 9 mo 7 dys. 

Emma daughter of same died June 22, 1868 aged 32 yrs 9 mo 
27 dys. 

Elizabeth Moss died Apr. 8, 1855, aged 75 yrs 6 mo 28 dys. 

John Moss died Mch. 2, 1848, aged 77 yrs 27 dys. 

Naney W. Moss died Aug. 13, 1865 aged 59 yrs 7 mo 4 dys. 

Kate Myers died May 20, 1865, aged 16 yrs 9 dys. 

Harriet E. wife of H. M. Myres died Sept. 2, 1858, in 35th year. 

Mary M. Myers born Apr. 2, 1783 in Adams Co. Pa. died—— 

H. W. Oliver born Oct. 22, 1819, died Apr. 19, 1855. 

Joseph Parks, born Oct. 12, 1832, died Dec. 1, 1847. 

Mary wife of James Peavler born Dee. 5, 1805, died Mich. 25, 
1880. 

Nicholaus Pepper died Mch, 8, 1873, aged 50 yrs. 

Ellen Peyton died Mch. 8, 1847, aged 47 yrs. 

Nancy Peyton wife of Sam], H. Peyton, born Spt. 6, 1771, Apr. 
17, 1842. 

Wm. R. Piper born July 3, 1822, died Mch. 19, 1852. 

Frances Pope born May 25, 1777, died May 25, 1850. 

Henry L. Pope born Nov. 11, 1795, died Aug. 9, 1862. 

Sarah Taylor wife of Henry L. Pope born Oct. 31, 1797, died 
July 15, 1849. 

G. T. Powell died Sept. 30, 1841, aged 21 years. 

Frances Prowd died 1842 aged 52 years. 

Susan Pryor died June 22, 1870, aged about 65 years. 

Nimrod Rector born Nov. 31, 1799, died May 22, 1846. 
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Martha wife of James Redd born Apr. 11, 1846, died Feb. 3, 
1899. 

Giles N. Richerson born Nov. 17, 1816, died Jan 2, 1844. 

Susan G. wife of Dr. Z. Robards born Nov. 7, 1812, died Jan. 2, 
1843. 

John M. Robards, son of above, born Jan 1 died Jan 14, 1843. 

Robert Robinson died June 8, 1859, aged 34 yrs 2 mo 16 dys. 

Sarah E. Rockwell wife of F. Rockwell, died Feb. 5, 1852, aged 
36 years. 

Catherine W. daughter of H| L. & C. G. Rose, died Feb. 25, 
1878, aged 17 yrs 8 mo 28 dys. 

Lewis Rose died Nov. 8, 1852 aged 65 yrs, 8 mos. 4 dys. 

Martha L. Rose died Oct. 27, 1856, aged 63 yrs 2 mo 29 dys. 

Anna Schaumburg geb. Bieringer Sept. 9, 1864, gest. Mch. 27, 
1859. 

Chas. F. W. Schicrholz a native of Prussia, died July 27, 1391, 
aged 68 years. 

Julius Schmidt died Oct. 21, 1867, aged 67 yrs 11 dys. 

Ww. H. Seat died Apr. 27, 1880, aged 56 yrs, 4 mo 4 dys 

James \Shipley Co E 62d U.S. C. T. (no date) 

John Sites born Sept. 3, 1784, died Feb. 19, 1853. 

Martha wife of John Sites died June 8, 1848, in the 47th year 
of her age. 

Wm. L. Sieber born Jan. 17, 1841 died Feb. 5 184[3]. 

Eliza W. daughter of Thos. K. & Mary A. Smith died Sept 21, 
1841 aged 14 mo. 

Malinda Smith born June 18, 1859, died Nov. 22, 1897. 

Mary E. Smith died Oct. 20, 1900 aged 53 yrs 2 mo. 

Elizabeth wife of L. Stegner died Oct 12 1865, aged 58 years. 

Gottlieb Stegner died May 6, 1863, aged 21 yrs 1 mo 1 d. 

Lorenz Stegner died Sept 18, 1866, aged 66 yrs. 

Mary wife of Paul Stegner born May 3, 1810, in Frohnbach, 
Herrzogthum, Sachsen Coburg, died Feb. 25, 1857. 

Hfenry West Taylor born July 4, 1811, in Dover, Delaware, died 
Sept. 25, 1849. 

Richard Taylor, Jr., son of Richard & Mary Taylor born 1854, 
died May 21, 1887, aged 33 yrs, 9 mo. 
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Bettie wife of John Thomas died Mech. 6, 1885, aged 19 yrs 5 
mo 14 dys. 

Casper Thro died July 27, 1846,, aged 45 yrs. 

Frances Tomlinson died Jan. 28, 1868, in her 82 year. 

James Trotter died May 10, 1870, aged 22 yrs 4 mo 21 dys. 

Mariam wife of Cornelius Trout died Sept. 28, 1878 aged 36 
yrs. 

Richard Tuchley died Aug. 21, 1859, aged 33 yrs 4 mo 5 dys. A 
native of England. 

Keren Happuch wife of Z. P. Vandaver died July 19, 1845 aged 
23 yrs. 

Laura Ellen Vandaver daughter of above died Mch. 19, aged 1 
yr 7 mo 2 dys. 

Jacob Vollrath born in Fronbach, Herrzogthum, Sachsen, died 
Nov. 14, 1851, aged 39 yrs 10 mo 21 dys. 

Wm. F. son of W. H. & S. White died May 21, 1861, aged 18 
yrs 6 mo. 

Hattie wife of Jackson Williams born July 23, 1867, died May 
13, 1899. 

Lucy Williams died Mch. 9, 1888, aged 45 yrs. 

Maggie wife of James Williams born May 19, 1858 died June 
14, 1903. 

‘*Willie’’ a little stranger, died Sept. 24, 1856. 

Maria Wildbret geb Triibe gest. Feb. 1, 1865 48 yrs 2 mo 4 dys. 

Andrew Wilson born Apr. 15, 1805, died Sept. 1, 1845. 

Ann M. Wilson born Oct. 24, 1830, died May 8, 1850. 

Elisha Brown son of Barton S. and Mary Wilson died June 22, 
1856 aged 10 mo. 18 dys. 

John C. Wilson died Oct. 20, 1848, aged 61 yrs 8 mo 16 dys. 

Lewis Wilson died Jan. 26, 1846, aged 4 mos 23 dys. 

Mack Henry Wilson born Nov. 27, 1866, died July 17, 1908. 

Mary Brown wife of Barton S. Wilson died Aug. 18,1858, in 
44th year. 

Wm. H. Wilson died June 12, 1847, aged 16 yrs 7 mo 12 dys. 

Grace Windsor died Apr. 2, 1882, aged 48 yrs. 

Catharine A. Wright born Sept. 7, 1831, in New York, died 
Nov. 12, 1854. 
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Among the late donations to the Society are the following: 

From Mrs. Mary Josephine Taylor, widow of Francis M. 
Taylor, Macon, Mo., the files of various newspapers of which 
her husband was editor, from 1855 to 1876, except nine years 
which had been destroyed. The files cover a period of time 
very much sought after by the Society. 

From S. P. Stowers, Millersburg, a spinning wheel and 
the large reeling wheel, both interesting relies of early days. 
Also thru the same, from Hugh Marshall, of Millersburg. a flax 
hackle, an implement that the young people of the present lay 
have never seen in operation. 

From Mrs. R. B. Price, of Columbia, a broadside copy of 
the Message of Gov. MeNair to the Second General .‘ ssembly 
of Missouri, dated Nov. 5, 1822. 

From the Commission of Archives of the General Conveu- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal church the first volume of the 
Archives, being the correspondence of Bishop Hobart from 
1757 to 1797. The work is privately printed and is presented 
by Samuel Hark and J. Pierpont Morgan. 

From Prof. H. M. Belden volume one of Memoirs of Ex- 
ploration in the basin of the Mississippi, on Quivera, by J. V. 
Brower, the archaeologist who has published a number of 
works on the archaeology of the Northwest. The Memoirs 
is a quarto volume of 98 pages and many plates, illustrating the 
localities at or near the supposed Quivera in Kansas, and the 
flint implements found at them. The copy received is No. 67 
of 300 published. 

Of individuals, church organizations, colleges, societies 
and others there were in July 41 donors; in August 22 and in 
September 34, the books and pamphlets received from them 
numbering 22 bound volumes and 456 unbound. During the 
same time there has been received of official publications of 
Missouri by law 18 bound and 621 unbound. 
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From Missouri authors: 

Arthur E. Stilwell, of Kansas City, President of the Port 
Arthur railroad, his two books, ‘‘Universal Peace—War is 
Mesmerism,’’ a numbered autograph copy, and ‘‘Confidence, 
or National Suicide?’’ 

William Schuyler, of St. Louis, autograph copies of two 
of his works, ‘‘Under Pontius Pilate,’’ and ‘‘Monna Lisa,’’ the 
latter under the pseudonym of Guglielmo Seala. This bovk 
was published just at the time of the disappearance and re- 
ported robbery of the great painting of Leonardo da Vinci, 
the Mona Lisa. 

J. R. Stafford, Tarkio, his ‘‘When Cattle Kingdom Fell.’’ 

EK. Frank Stephenson, St. Louis, his ‘‘Evolution, and the 
Cost of the Human.”’ 

Judge W. B. Napton, Marshall, his ‘‘History of Saline 
County.’’ 

Edw.J. White, Kansas City, his ‘‘Commentaries on the 
law in Shakespeare. ’’ 

Rev. James C. Creel, Plattsburg, Mo., his ‘‘The Plea to 
restore the apostolic church.”’ 

Edward Ruben, St. Louis, ‘‘ Alvira, a Story of the War 
of 1812.’’ Central Literary Publishing Co., St. Louis. 











NOTES. 


Among the official publications of the states, the report of 
the Commissioner of Fisheries and Game for 1909-1910 of In- 
diana deserves special notice. It is a volume of 520 pages 
with many illusrtations, and with colored plates of nearly al! 
the birds that inhabit Indiana. It is a pleasure to examine 
the book. 

Another Indiana publication that is distributed as a State 
document is the History of the Third Indiana Cavalry during 
the Civil war. It is a book of 201 pages with a number of 
portrait plates. 

The legislature of the. State appointed a Vicksburg Mili- 
tary Park Commission, and the report of that Commission 
makes a volume of 476 pages, giving full account of the In- 
diana regiments which took part in the campaign about Vicks- 
burg, and of the tablets erected to those regiments in the Na- 
tional park. Similar reports have been issued by the State 
about Chicamauga, Shiloh and Antietam. 

Hon. George A. Mahan, of Hannibal, a member of this 
Society, and his wife, Mrs. Ida D. Mahan, have purchased the 
boyhood home of Mark Twain, to present it to the city of Han- 
nibal. It was built by Mark Twain’s father, John M. 
Clemens, in 1839. Mr. Mahan holds that.‘‘Mark Twain’s life 
teaches that poverty is rather an incentive than a bar, and 
that a boy, however humble his birth and surroundings, may, 
by honesty and industry, accomplish great things. This is one 
of the reasons why his modest boyhood home should be pre- 
served. ’”’ 

The Kansas State Historical Society has sent out invita- 
tions to be present at the laying of the corner stone of a me- 
morial and historical building, such as this Society tried to get 
for its use three or four years ago. The ceremonies took place 
at Topeka, September 27, President Taft, assisted by the 
Grand Army of the Republic taking part. Wisconsin, Iowa, 
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Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota and other states are providing 
for their historical societies, and the Society in Missouri has as 
valuable collections to be preserved as some of these have. 

Among the Missouri periodicals is a notable one called 
**La Evangelio de Jusuo Kristo,’’ published in Esperanto at 
Miller, Missouri, by Elmer Nicholas, and of which seven 
monthly numbers have been received. It is an indication of 
the increasing use of that international language. 


Nicholas Aleshi, of Kansas City, a member of this So- 
ciety, is an enthusiastic promoter of his new spelling of the 
English language, or what he calls the ‘‘ Virtuana Lengueje.’’ 
He has issued a calendar, having on the back an account of 
the ‘‘Internashinal Balloon Rases,’’ and also ‘‘Brief Informa- 
shin of the Virtuana Sistem.’’ This is a much more radical 
change of spelling than that advocated by Roosevelt and other 
reformed spellers. 


Historical Society Director. 


County Attorney Redmond S. Cole, has just been cleet-d 
to a place on the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, with headquarters at Oklahoma City. While 
a student at the University of Missouri, Mr. Cole made an 
enviable record as a student of history and because of 
his excellent work in that department and in economies he wis 
awarded a fellowship in the last named subject. He was 
one of the first members of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, and was recently elected to life membership in the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. Mr. Cole has perhaps the larg- 
est collection of works on Oklahoma subjects and pertainir:.: to 
Oklahoma of any man in Pawnee county.—Pawnee (Okla.) 
Courier-Dispatch, June 15, 1911. 

We congratulate the Oklahoma Society in getting Mr. 
Cole as a worker in that Society, as we know from experience 
that he an active one. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


Tarr and McMurray’s New Geographies. 


Missouri. By Joseph Doliver Elliff. New York. The 
MacMillan Company, 1911. 

Prof. Elliff of the University of Missouri prepared the 
Missouri part of the above geographies. It makes a double 
column publication of 39 pages, with appropriate maps an | 
illustrations, and description of the location, topography, cli- 
mate, soil, mineral resources and other matters of interest re- 
lating to the State. 


Past and present of Saline County, Missouri, by Hon. 
William Barclay Napton. B. F. Bowen, Indianapolis and 
Chicago, 1910. 

The most of the large county histories are written Ly a 
corps of workers sent to the county to collect and write in a 
hurry the history of the county. This work is different from 
such publications, in that the historical part of it was pre- 
pared by Judge Napton, an old resident of the county, and one 
well competent to write its history. This part of the well 
printed and bound quarto work takes up 379 pages, in which 
all phases of the history of the county are presented in a pleas- 
ing manner. This is followed by the biographical sketches 
which seem to be a necessary part of the county histories, they 
being the means of securing the funds for the preparation and 
publication of such works. There are more than 550 pages 
of this part of the work. It at least gives correct dates of 
events, and will for all time be a useful part of the county his- 
tory. The Society is under obligation to Judge Napton for a 
fine copy of the work. 


Alvira a story of the war of 1812 by Edward Ruben. 
Nlustrations by F. Humphrey Woolrych. Central Literary 
Publishing Co., St. Louis, 1911. 
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The author of this story has been a resident of St. Louis 
the most of the time for the last fifty-five years. The story 
opens at St. Augustine, Florida, just before the breaking out 
of the war of 1812, and is continued from that place to Mobile 
and New Orleans, uniting the actions of the characters with 
the war contests with the Indians and the British, and con- 
necting Gen. Jackson with the thread of the story. The book 
can be obtained from the publisher, 3016 McNair avenue, St. 
Louis, for $1.35 net. 


Evolution, and the cost of the human. An address giving 
a sketch of the development of the earth from chaos to yester- 
day. By E. Frank Stephenson, ‘St. Louis, c. 1911. 

The author first gave talks to the employes of a saw-miil 
company in Mississippi when they were gathered around the 
evening fire; then he prepared more formally to deliver before 
the Civic League of New Orleans; and now he has put it in 
print in a book of 90 pages. It gives his idea of the power 
cf evolution from the time when the whole solar system was a 
gas only, and the changes it has gone thru to the present time. 


Universal Peace—War is Mesmerism. By Arthur Edward 
Stilwell. New York and London, 1911, 179 p. port. 

The Society is under obligations to the author for a signed 
eopy of Number 208 of six hundred copies publis!:: 

The book is an earnest appeal for the substitution of 
Christian brotherhood for armies. The suggestion of a part- 
nership of the United States and Mexico to preserve peace in 
the Central American countries is a good one provided Mexico 
settles down to a stable government of her own. 


Confidence, or National Suicide? By Arthur Bdward 
Stilwell. Sixth edition. New York, 1911. 

Mr. Stilwell is the President of an important line of rail- 
road, but he is also a writer, and one who knows how to make 
his subject interesting. This is shown by the fact that the 
book is in its sixth edition. The book is made up of short 
articles on various problems that are confronting the people 
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of the country, and of other matters that are related to and 
influence the investment markets of the country. The book 
is an interesting statement of the railroads’ side in the case 
of the People vs. the Corporations, and is an honest presenta- 
tion of facts from the railroad viewpoint. 


When Cattle Kingdom Fell. By J. R. Stafford. New 
York, B. W. Dodge & Co., 1910. 374 p. 

This is the story of contest between the cattle men and 
the settlers in Texas—the cattle men trying to preserve large 
tracts of the pasturage of immense herds of cattle, and the 
settlers fencing up the land into farms. The adventures of 
John Burns the manager of Double K ranch, who was in favor 
cf giving to settlers their legal rights, of Nell March, daughter 
of the owner of the ranch, of Warwick the leader of the cattle 
interests, are given in an interesting manner, ending in the 
success of the settlers and the breaking up of the cattle ranges, 
and incidentally the happy termination of the love affairs of 
Burns and of Miss Nell. 


St. Louis Public Library Annual Report for 1910-11, is 
a publication of 100 pages, and of 18 plates. It is full of in- 
teresting facts about this library of about 339,000 volumes. 


Report of the Committee of Judicial Administration and 
Legal Procedure to the Missouri Bar Association, Sept., 1911. 

This report points out the great need of reform in the 
procedure of our courts, and the fact that we are now entirely 
out of accord with modern civilization. It is to be hoped 
that the report will lead to actual reform. 


Wayside Musings. A little volume of verse by Charles 
Newton Wood. Kirksville, Mo., 1911. 

The Society’s collection of books of poetry by Missouri 
authors is a large one, and this volume of fifty-three pages and 
portrait is the latest addition to it. 











NECROLOGY. 





HON. SAMUEL J. GEORGE, of Humansville, Polk 
county, Missouri, died May 24,1911. He was born on a farm 
in the same county in 1848. He was elected on the Republi- 
ean ticket to the House of the Thirty-fourth General Assem- 


bly, 1887, and re-elected to the Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth 
sessions. 


HON. THOMAS HODGE JONES was elected to the 
Twenty-fifth General Assembly, 1869, from Laclede county, 
and to the Thirty-fifth General Assembly, 1889, from Stone 
county. He was born in Johnson county, Illinois, October 
18, 1840, and came to Laclede county, Missouri, when nine 
years old. He was a union soldier in the Civil war. He died 
at Springfield, Missouri, April 24, 1911. 


DR. PAUL SCHWEITZER was born in Berlin, March 
16, 1840, and educated in the Koenigliche Gymnasium there. 
He was connected with several educational institutions in this 
country before coming to the University of Missouri in 1872, 
where he was professor of chemistry, and from 1887 to 1906 
was also chemist of the Agricultural experiment station. He 
ret.rei last year on a Carnegie pension. In several cases he 
has conducted examinations for the state in suspected poison 
cases, the last being the Vaughn ease, but his health would not 
allow him to attend the trial and the prosecution was dropped. 

Dr. Schweitzer published among others the following pa- 
pers: ‘‘Contributions from the Laboratory of the State 
University,’’ 1875; the same, 1876; ‘‘Statisties of the Produc- 
tion of Wheat, ete.’’ 1881; ‘‘A plea for a Separate chemical 
laboratory building at the State University,’’ 1891; ‘‘Butter 
and butter substitutes,’’ 1900; and with Prof. C. W. Marx, 
‘*The heating value and proximate analysis of Missouri coal,’ 
1901. He also prepared the volume III of the Missouri 
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Geological Survey under Winslow, on ‘‘A report on the Min- 
eral waters of Missouri,’’ 1892. Other papers were published 
in journals and Society proceedings. 


MAJOR CHAS. H. VANDIVER was born in Hampshire 
county, Virginia, now West Virginia, May 1, 1840. From 1861 
to 1864 he was in the Confederate army, serving as a lieuten- 
ant under Stonewall Jackson, and losing an arm. In the 
Thirty-first General Assembly of Missouri he was a member of 
the Senate from the Seventeenth district, composed of Cass, 
Johnson and Lafayette counties. He died at Higginsville, 
September 7, 1911. 


GEN. JOSEPH A. WICKHAM appointed Adjutant 
General in 1889 by Governor Francis and re-appointed by 
Gov. Stone, holding the office for eight years, during which 
strikes and other matters made the work important and diffi- 
cult, died at his home three miles north of Kennett, Septem- 
ber 9, 1911. He was born in Michigan, November 14, 1844, 
and when a boy came to Chariton county. During the Civil 
war he was a member of the 68th Ohio Infantry Volunters, 
and after the war again returned to Chariton county, later to 
Ray, and after to Daviess, where he was three times treasurer, 
and four times mayor of Gallatin. Being attracted to South- 
east Missouri by hunting and fishing trips, he finally bought a 
farm on which he resided till his death. 


DR. ALFRED W. MITCHELL representative in the Gen- 
eral Assembly from Polk County in the Forty-fifth and Forty- 
sixth General Assemblies died suddenly at his home in F.a- 
mansville, October 4, 1911. He was born at Beverley, New 
Jersey, Mareh 10, 1856. In 1877 he graduated from the St. 
louis Medieal College, and loeated in Pelk County in 1879. 
He was elected to the legislature on the Republican ticket. 
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